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The Arch of Titus, which stands on the low ridge which separates the Colosseum from the Roman 
Forum, is one of the best known and most interesting monuments surviving from Ancient Rome. Not 
only does it provide valuable information about the way in which the emperor Titus (who ruled 
Rome between A.D. 79 and 81) and his achievements were portrayed, it also gives a graphic visual 
representation of the Roman triumph, a grand procession through the streets of the city of Rome held 
to honour a victorious general. In this case the victory celebrated is that of Titus and his father and 
predecessor as emperor, Vespasian, in the Jewish War of A.D. 66-70, which ended with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

The exact date when the arch was constructed is unfortunately not known-the monument is not 
mentioned in any ancient literary text- but it is possible to obtain a rough idea from the Latin 
inscription carved on the East side of the arch, looking towards the Colosseum. The text runs as 
follows: 

SENATVS 

POPVLVSQVE- ROMAN V S 
DIVO TITO- DIV1 VESPASIANI.F 
VESPASIAN O • A V G VSTO 

The letter F here is an abbreviation of the word filio (meaning 'son') so the inscription can be 
translated as follows: 

THE SENATE 
AND PEOPLE OF ROME 

TO THE DIVINE TITUS VESPASIAN AUGUSTUS 
SON OF THE DIVINE VESPASIAN. 


Triumph after sack of Jerusalem 

We know that, after his death, Titus was declared divine by a decree of the Roman. Senate (this 
was regular practice, except where the deceased emperor had become unpopular with the Senate 
and the next emperor had no interest in honouring his predecessor in this way). The fact that the 
inscription honours 'the divine Titus' therefore means that the inscription and the arch must 
have been set up after Titus' death, probably in the 

earlier part of the reign of his brother Domitian, who succeeded Titus and ruled Rome until he was 
assassinated in A.D. 96. There is a carving on the underside of the arch depicting Titus being taken 
up to heaven by an eagle, which symbolises his new divine status. Not long afterwards, in the second 
century A.D., it apparently became the custom for an eagle to be released from a cage as the emperor's 
funeral pyre was lit. 

As well as commemorating Titus' deification, the arch also seems to have had the purpose of 
celebrating Titus' achievement while he was alive, and in particular his military victory in Judaea. 

A revolt had broken out in the province in A.D. 66; the conflict lasted for four years, and in A.D. 
70, a Roman army commanded by Titus besieged the city of Jerusalem for five months (Vespasian, 
who had previously been in charge of operations, returned to Rome to take control of the city after 
being acclaimed emperor). The city was laid waste and Solomon's Temple, the holiest shrine of 
the Jews, was destroyed. When Titus returned to Rome, the victory was celebrated with a triumphal 
procession on a massive scale, as was the traditional Roman custom. 

The triumph followed the traditional route from the Campus Martius (where the soldiers 
assembled before the procession set off, and where Vespasian and Titus spent the previous 
night), through the Porta Triumphalis (a gateway in the old republican city wall), through the 
Forum Boarium (the market area by 'the river), and along the Circus Maximus (the arena for 
chariot races). After that it passed through the Forum and climbed up to the Capitoline Hill, 
where a sacrifice took place at the Temple of Jupiter after Simon, son of the Jewish leader Gioras, 
had been put to death in the prison below the hill. The Jewish writer Josephus, writing only a 



few years afterwards — he may in fact have seen the triumph himself- gives a graphic account of 
the occasion, noting that 'no-one of the countless multitude in the city was left at home'. He also 
describes the display of precious metals, ivory, tapestries, the painted tableaux of scenes from 
the campaigns, and 'conspicuous above all, the spoils taken from the Temple in Jerusalem'. As 
well as marking Vespasian and Titus' victories in Judaea, the ceremonial was seen as a 
celebration to mark the end of the civil war of A.D. 69, a conflict which had seen four emperors 
hold power and three of them meet violent deaths within a single year. So the festivities were 
particularly lavish. The spoils taken from Jerusalem were displayed in Vespasian's new Temple 
of Peace, and in the imperial Palace itself. 

Changing Image of Rome 

The Arch of Titus evidently depicts several scenes from this triumph. The frieze around the upper 
part of the arch depicts soldiers in procession, and winged victories carrying banners, and trophies 
and wreaths are carved on both the east and west sides of the monument. But the best known 
triumphal scenes are on the inside walls. On the south side the procession is seen passing through 
the Porta Triumphalis,the top of which is decorated with four-horse chariots; some Roman soldiers 
are depicted carrying plaques (which must originally have been inscribed with the names of 
peoples defeated and cities captured in the campaign) and stretchers bearing the ritual objects they 
have looted from the Temple. These include the Menorah (the seven- branched lampstand), silver 
trumpets, and the golden table for the shewbread (just as Josephus describes in his account of the 
triumph). On the north side of the arch the emperor himself is depicted riding in a four-horse 
chariot, with a winged representation of Victory beside him, holding a wreath over his head; and 
the horses are being led by a female figure identified as the goddess Roma, a personification 
of the city. In the background are lictors (attendants) carrying the fasces, bundles of rods which 
symbolized command and authority for the Romans. 

The arch was situated on the processional route itself, just where the triumph would have 
begun its progress down the slope of the Palatine Hill towards the Forum. In Nero's reign, before 
the 'year of the four emperors', major transformations had taken place in this area of the city: the 
vestibule of Nero's extravagant new palace, the Golden House (Domus Aurea), had been built 
here following the Great Fire of A.D. 64, and it contained a colossal statue of Nero, over 100 feet 
high. The Flavian emperors, Vespasian and Titus in particular, were keen to distance them- 
selves from Nero, who had scandalized senators and others by his enthusiasm for lavish 
building, musical performances, and chariot racing. Large parts of Nero's palace were 
demolished or transformed; the site of the lake, which had formed the centre- piece of the park 
in which the Golden House was set, was used for the Colosseum, a purpose-built arena for 
gladiatorial combats and wild beast fights; and public baths were built on another part of the 
palace complex. The features of the colossal statue were altered so it became a statue of the Sun- 
god rather than Nero. In this context, the choice of location for the arch is quite significant, and 
represents a further step in removing the Neronian imprint on this highly visible area of the city. 
Besides, the arch stood at the junction of the triumphal route with the road leading up to the 
Palatine palace. Dornitian was rebuilding this at the same time as the arch was being 
constructed, so it came to form an important element in his own reorganization of the area. 

I n the medieval period, the arch (now known as the 'Arch of the seven lamps' from the depiction 
of the Menorah) was, like many other buildings in the area around the Forum, incorporated in a 
fortification, and suffered considerable damage. The fortification was dismantled and restoration 
took place in the early nineteenth century, giving the arch its present appearance. This restoration 
was commemorated on the inscription set up on the west face of the arch by Pope Pius VII in 
1823. 
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